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the simplicity and rhythm of his phrases. More 
than almost any other writer of his time, de 
Maupassant has approached the clearness, 
beauty and perfection of classic composition. 

Thus far the three articles whose titles head 
this paper, together with some strictures on 
M. Doumic's view as to de Maupassant's lack 
of invention, and his impersonality, have occu- 
pied our attention. I now pass to a brief dis- 
cussion of the author's low estimation of 
women, his treatment of friendship, the plan j 
of his novel and the classification of his short 
story as gathered from a personal examination 
of his writings. 

Decidedly one of the most objectionable 
and blamable features of de Maupassant's 
novels is his low estimate of woman's charac- 
ter ; his women, as a rule, have neither virtue, ] 
refinement nor honor ; chastity in woman is 
treated as insignificant. The mother of Pierre 
and Jean has an unlawful lover who turns out 
to be the real father of Jean ; the wife of M. 
Parent is nothing more than a harlot, the 
favorite of a seeming friend of her husband ; 
in ' Notre Cceur ' Mile, de Prune, having been 
deceived in first love, becomes in turn the 
popular flirt and coquette of Paris, trifling 
with the affections of men. Nowhere in our 
author's novels do we find such heroines 
as Little Nell, or Lucille ; but everywhere 
woman, the sweetest flower of fiction, is dis- 
counted and lowered to the level of brutes. 

Equally worthy of condemnation is de Mau- 
passant's treatment of friendship : "I am 
never more alone than when I open my heart 
to my friend " is the pithy maxim of his life. 
The only two men who ever associated with 
him after the manner of intimate companion- 
ship, Flaubert and Bouilhet, invariably found 
him stiff, inapproachable and formal ; his 
novels bear no traces of ideal friendship ; his 
personages are all wanting in that highest 
test of noble and honorable character, an 
abiding trust in human nature. For a time M. 
Parent thinks Lemousin his warm, bosom 
friend, only to have his hopes shattered by 
learning that his apparent friend had stolen 
the sacred virtue of his wife ; likewise M. 
MarSchal plays M. Poland false. 

Have de Maupassant's novels any plot? As 
for my part, I have read them without being 



conscious of any plot whatever ; it has been 
impossible to discover any logical coherency, 
any carefully elaborated system leading up to 
a final result — his novels consist in a simple 
narration of the common facts of everyday 
life. Contrast, if you please, the numerous 
characters and intricately woven scenes of the 
' Old Curiosity Shop ' with the simple story of 
1 Notre Cceur.' In the former, side issues and 
subordinate characters are worked in, con- 
structed logically one upon "the other, and in 
this wonderfully complex and complicated 
net-work, the hero or heroine is left to fight 
the battle of destiny ; in the latter we lose 
sight of a strangely distributed environment 
and think only of the graphic description of 
one or two lives. In the former, we wonder 
how the hero is to extricate himself from the 
growing plots and scheming intrigues of his 
surroundings ; in the latter, we wonder what 
unexpected and single act is to doom or save 
our hero. 

As space forbids even a passing reference 
singly to the hundred stories of our author, I 
simply give their fivefold classification : tales 
of the Norman peasantry, those bearing upon 
the army of clerks, those representing subjects 
drawn from the walks of upper life, the weird 
and supernatural, the adventures of railway 
travel.* 

O. M. Johnston. 
Johns Hopkins University . 



AMERICAN DIALECT. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — I have prepared the following circu- 
lar, referred to in the February number of 
Mod. Lang. Notes, and shall be glad to send 
copies of it to anyone. The chief object of the 
circular is to obtain such information as will 
make it possible to trace, even if but vaguely, 
the limits of our dialect centers and currents. 
It may be some time before the results of the 
investigation can be published, but when they 
are, the readers of the Notes will be inform- 

*The four following articles on de Maupassant present in 
substance what has already been said ; Fortnightly Review, 
vol. xliii, 1888, pp. 364-86, by Henry James ; New Review, 
vol. v, 1891, pp. 63-71, by de Bury; Academy, vol. xxxix, 
1891, pp. 265^66, by C. Nicholson ; Spectator, vol. lxiii, 1889, 
pp. 309-ro. 
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ed. It will be impossible for me to reply to all 
those that may be so kind as to contribute 
material. Answers to part of the questions 
will be acceptable, should it be inconvenient 
to answer all. Other information than that 
asked for will be gladly received, but would 
better be written on a separate sheet. 

What is wanted is a report of natural speech, 
without regard to what dictionaries and 
teachers say is "correct." If a word or usage 
is in vogue only among the illiterate, mark it 
"I"; if only among negroes "N"; if rare 
"R." Please write only on one side of the 
paper, and number the answers as the 
questions are. 

1. State your name and present address. 2. 
Where was your usage formed ? [Give county 
and state, and add "S,""SW," " C," etc., 
according as the county is in the southern, 
southwestern, or central part of the state.] 3. 
Has your speech been modified by that of 
persons speaking differently from what is 
usual in your neighborhood? If so, explain. 
[For ex., are your parents foreigners, or from 
an other state, or have you been taught by or 
associated with such persons ?] 4. Where did 
most of the settlers in your neighborhood 
come from ? 4%. Is there a large foreign 
population ? If so, of what nationality ? 

5. Is to you the word ' stoop ' (=porch) 
familiar, strange, or unknown ? 6. Is ' bayou ' 
to you a familiar word or a book word? 7. 
Does the first syllable rime with 'by' or 'bay' ? 

8. Does the second rime with ' go ' or ' you ' ? 

9. Are the two syllables separated by the 
sound of y in 'yet'? 10. Which syllable has 
the stress? 11. At what time of day do you 
begin to say " Good evening'' '? 12. Do you 
speak of the 'forenoon ' ? 13. Of the ' after- 
noon' ? 14. Do you say "Good forenoon"? 
15. "Good afternoon"? 16. Do you use 
' pack ' in the sense of ' carry ' ? 

17. Does 'you all' mean 'all of you' or 
simply 'you' ? 18. Which word has the stress ? 
19. Is 'you' all' used in speaking to one 
person? 20. Is 'yous' in use for 'you'? 21. 
Is ' you'n's used for ' you ' ? 22. Is 'yous ' 
used in speaking to one person? 23. Is 
'you'n's'} 24. Do you say "What all Aid he 
say " ? 25. " Who all were there " ? 26. Is ' a 
bunch of cattle' familiar to you? 27. Would 



you say "/ want up"='l want to get up'? 
28. Would you say "The btitter is all"= 
' There is no more ' ? 29. Do you occasionally 
say " 1 guess"=='l think'? 30. Do you oc- 
casionally say "/ reckon"='l think'? 31. 
Might you say " I wonder if I shall get to go" 
=' shall be able to go'? 32. Would you say 
"I got to go riding yesterday "=' I had the 
opportunity,? 33. Do you say "I shall wait 
on you "=' for you ' ? 34. Do you use 'carry' 
in the sense of ' escort ' ? 35. Is the word 
'creek' in common use? 36. Does it usually 
rime with 'speak' or with 'stick'? 37. Is 
'tote' to you a common word, or a compara- 
J tively recent slang word? 38. Just what does 
j it mean? 39. Would you say "Just taste 
; (smell, feel) of it " ? 40. Or "Just taste it " ? 
j 41. Does 'to' rime with 'grow' or with 'true'? 
1 42. Do you pronounce 'where' and 'wear,' 
: 'whet' and 'wet' alike? 43. Has anyone 
! ever said he thought you pronounced wh like 
\ w} 44. Do you pronounce 'excursion' with 
the j^-sound in 'shun ' or that of 5 in ' vision '? 
I 45. In which (if any) of the following does s 
have the sound of z : ' the grease, ' ' to grease, ' 
'greasy'^ 46. Do you pronounce th in the 
following cases as in 'thick ' or as in 'the' : (a) 
with' 'em, (b) with' me, (c) with all'} 47. Do 
'thought, taught, ought, daughter, author,' 
etc., sound like 'hot'? 48. Does the vowel 
in 'law' resemble that in 'hot' or that in 
' board ' ? 

49. Which of the following words usually 
have a as in ' cat,' or nearly that ? 50. Do any 
have a sound resembling a in ' make ' ? 50^. 
Do any have a sound like a in 'art'? 51. 
Do any have a sound resembling a in ' all ' ? 
after, almond, answer, ant, ask, aunt, basket, 
calf, calm, can't, command, dance, draft, 
drama, fasten, gape, glass, half, haunt, laugh, 
ma'm (in "yes ma'm," etc.), nasty, past, path, 
plant, psalm, rather, salmon, sample, sha'n't, 
staff. 

52. Which is most usual: 'pa'pa,' 'papa',' 
'pap,' or 'pa'} 53. If the last, does the a 
sound as in ' art,' hat,' or ' all ' ? 54. Do you 
say ' down' town ' or ' down town' ' } 

55. Is the word 'shilling' in use in business? 
If so, what is its value? 56. Is 'levy' in use? 
If so, what is its value? 57. Is ' bit' in use? 
If so, what is its value ? 58. Is 'ftp ' in use ? 
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If so, what is its value? 59. Do you call the 
pipe that conducts smoke from a stove to the 
chimney a "stovepipe" or a "funnel" ? 60. 
Do you call a tin vessel of the size of a cup 
and with a looped tin (not long straight) 
handle a "tin cup" or a "dipper"'? 61. 
Would you call an iron utensil having a large 
open top and used for boiling potatoes, meat, 
etc., a "pot" or a "kettle"? 62. Iflargeand 
made of brass, what would you call it? 63. 
Would you call a wooden vessel for carrying 
water, etc., a "pail" or a "bucket"? 64. 
What would you call a similar vessel of tin for 
carrying water, milk, etc.? 65. Would you 
call a covered tin vessel for carrying a small 
amount of milk or a dinner a "pail," a "can," 
or a "kettle"? 66. Do you say "frying pan," 
"skillet," or "spider"? 67. If more than 
one, how do you differentiate ? 

What calls are used to the following animals: 
68. Horses, 69. Cows, 70. Dogs, 71. Cats, 
72. Pigs, 73. Sheep, 74. Chickens, 75. 
Ducks, 76. Geese? 77. In calling a person 
do you usually prefix O!? 78. If so, is O! 
more heavily stressed or the name ? 79. Do 
you often say ' Yes, indeed'? 80. If so, which 
word has most stress ? 

George Hempl. 
University of Michigan. 



THE ETYMOLOGY OF nymde. nemne, etc. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — The article by Professor Mather on 
nemne (Mod. Lang. Notes for March) tempts 
me to bring to the light a note on the ety- 
mology of the word, that has been lurking 
some three years in my desk ; I shall give it 
as I wrote it, without revision. 

nefne and nemne are generally associated 
as efne to emne (cf. Kluge's and Sweet's 
' Readers '), and efne is explained as from ne- 
gif-ne (Grein, March, Miiller) or, as Heyne 
puts it, <ni-iba-ni. This might be put in 
somewhat more accepted form as follows : 
gif <ge-ef=OS. ja-ef=Got\\. ja-iba ; 
ne-ef-ne> nefne> nemne> nemo~e, 
later ne-gifne>*nifne> nynifie, 
the -Se of the last two forms being due to the 
analogy oifor-ptzm-Se, etc. 

But all this is brushed aside by the fact that 



nefne is a later form than nemne, while nifne 
does not exist. The O.E.T. contains various 
forms with inn, but not one with fn ; while 
such words as efne, stefne, have not yet made 
the change to mn, but appear invariably 
written with fn. 

In seeking the source of the word, we, 
therefore, cannot start with the fn form. I 
propose the following : — 

ne-giem-pu, literally 'do not consider! ' (cf. 
Eng. ' let alone ' and German ' davon abge- 
sehen,' 'abgesehen von,' 'ungeachtet, etc.). 

>*niempti, Sievers §110 and A. 1 

>*niempe. pu>pe because of weakness of 
accent (the word being used as a conjunction) 
and because no longer prevented by the in- 
dependent pu, as the original meaning of the 
conglomeration was lost after the contraction 
of ne giem to mem ; the change was probably 
assisted by the analogy of for-pam-de and 
the other conjunctions in -de. 

Later (Sievers, §97) *nympe, *nimpe, *nempe 
>nympe, nimpe, nempe. The shortening 
before more than one consonant, cf. sippan 
(Kluge, Paul's 'Grd.' i., p. 868) was en- 
couraged by the fact that conjunctions are 
weakly stressed. Of course, the quantity of 
giem could have no restraining influence, it 
being no longer associated with niempe in 
thought. 

nymne, nemne may be clue to the assimi- 
lation of p to m (p>d~> nasalized d>n: 
Sievers, Paul's 'Grd.'i, p. 295,^69), perhaps 
assisted by the analogy of the conjunction 
whonne. Later, when efne had become emne 
(t> > nasalized h > m) nemne was associated with 
it, as though nemne =ne-emne.* Moreover, as 
emne had the (older) by-form efne, there arose 
next nemne the by-form nefne, which was pro- 
bably only an orthographic form : that is, 
people said emne but still often wrote efne, 
and so wrote nefne, though the word had 
never been so pronounced. There was no 
corresponding provocation to write nyfne, and 
no such form appears to have arisen. 

We find the following forms : — 

1 The word was archaic, occurring mostly in poetry, 
where prc;se generally has baton, etc. In the 'Blickling 
Homilies * the older word is used only three times : nemne 
19, 22; nempe 161, ii ; nefne 223, 36; against any number of 
butons. In one of the three passages we even have nemne 
buton. 
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